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IBSTEACT 

This document presents a description and avaluatipn 
of the Corrective Beading Services Program designed to serve 
approximately 13,7 69 eligible, educationally deprived pupils in 229 
nonpublic schools of New York City during the 1974^1975 school year. 
The purpose of the pr;ogram was to improve the reading level of the 
students through a corrective reading component designed to 
supplement the regular reading program of the schools served. 
Students in the program had to meet the dual eligibility criteria of 
residence in a target area and a level of educational achievement 
below minimum grade level competency. Emphasis in the selection 
process was placed on students between grades one and six, although 
students above that level who showed significant retardation were 
given service. Instructional time varied from one school to anothfr, 
Classes ranged in length from 45 to 60 minutes. The instructional 
methods used by each teacher varied, but they were geared to meeting 
%hm needs of individual students. The evaluation had two aimsi to 
determine if the implementation of the program had been conducted in 
accordance with the proposal guidelines and to determine if there was 
a statistically significant increase in pupil reading achievement for 
the 1974-1975 period, as measured by standardized tests. In terms of 
implementation, it was found that the program and the proposal 
guidelines coincided. In terms of pupil achievement, it was found 
that achievement in reading was outstanding, on the whole, the only 
exception being grades 10 and 12. {Author/AM) 
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Chapter I 
THE PROGRAM 

The Corrective Reading Services prograin was a component 
within the umbrella program entitled, "ESEA Title I Nonpublic 
School Programs," (Function #09-59625) . The Corrective Reading 
Services component was designed to serve approximately 13,769 
eligible, educationally deprived pupils in 229 schools of 
New York City during the 1974-1975 school year. The purpose 
of the prograiTi was to improve the reading level of the students 
through a corrective reading component designed to suppleinent 
the regular reading program of the schools served. The program 
was recycled from the previous year* 

The term 'nonpublic schools* included schools of a number 
of religious denominations^ airong them, Roman CatholiCi Hebrew, 
Lutheran, Greek Orthodox, Episcopal ^ Ukranian, Society of Friends* 
and Seventh Day Adventist, While the program allowed for the 
inclusion of non-denominational schools, there were none par- 
ticipating in the program during the current school year. 

Personnel involved in the program included i one coordi- 
nator, one assistant to the coordinator, seven field supervisors* 
241 teachers I one school secretary, one senior stenographer, 
and two typists - 

Daily programs of the teachers consisted of six hours 
and twenty minutes at the assigned schools. Of this time, four 
hours ifere devoted to classroom instructionj one hour to 
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conference and professional tiine, and the remainder to lunch 
and pre-class proparation* 

Studants in the prograni had to meet the dual eligibility 
criteria of residence in a target attendance ?,rea (Federal 
Regulations^-United States Office of Education^ 11/28/58, 
section 116, 17d), and a level of educational achievement belo%v^ 
minimum grade level competency. 

These primary target group students were identified 
through a Title I Eligibility Survey conducted under the 
supervision of the New York City Board of Education by Applied 
Urbanetics> Inc* Children selected for Corrective Reading were 
required to understand the English Language , The competency 
of entering first graders, in schools where principals elected 
to include first graders in the program, was determined by a 
total score of below 24 , or a letter rating of E on the Metro- 
politan Readiness tests, Form A or B* 

Children in grades two through twelve were given appro-- 
priate standardized tests to determine their needs in the pro- 
gram* Minimum levels of competency ffjr eligibility, and 
specific tests to be used in determining competency were 
clearly outlined in internal communications from the coordinator 
of the program to the Title I reading teachers Assessment 
of pupil reading performance for placement within reading 
groups was completed on or before October 4, 1974. The groups, 
usually of from five to ten pupils, met regularly from this 
date until the second or third week in June, depending upon 
the category of private school involved. Corrective Reading . 
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sessions were from 45 to 50 minutes in lengthj ODnducted twice 
per week per student * 

Emphasis in the selection process was placed on students 
between grades one and slXf although students above that level 
who showed significant retardation were given service. The 
final selection of pupils was determined by cooperative effort 
of principals and teachers of the nonpublic schools* and 
Title I teachers. First priority was given to those children 
whose reading neods were greatest * 

In addition to remediation in the basic skills of 
reading and mathematics, the overall umbrella Nonpublic 
School program provided the following BUpportive services i 
Clinical Guidance i Speech Therapy i Hoirework Help, Students ' 
TOre required to be enrolled in one of the basic skills components 
in order to qualify for assistance in the supportive services 
components. According to need, a student could receive 
assistance from all of the three supportive service componente. 
One other supportive service was connected to the Corrective 
Reading program, namely, that of paraprofessional assistance 
provided by the decentraliEed local school districts. A total 
of 107 paraprofessionals worked with the Corrective Reading 
teachers* 
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Chapter II 

EVALUATIVE PROCEDURES 

The Corrective Reading Services Component in the 
umbrella Nonputalic Schools program was designed to supplement 
the regular reading program in these schools in order to raise 
the reading achievement levels of educationally deprived children 
in grades one through twelve, reading one or more years below 
grade level* 

The two basic evaluation objectives of this report 
were I a) Analysis of the implementation of the program in 
accordance with funding proposal guidelines i b) Analysis 
of pupil reading achievement on standardized tests* 

IMPLEMENTATION 

Implementation aspects of the Corrective Reading 
program were evaluated through a series of obsarvations of 
classrooms of the program in operation. Twenty schools were 
visited, and the work of 23 teachers and their students were 
evaluated* Each of the schools was visited twice, once during 
the winter and once in the early spring. The number of 
schools in this sample constituted slightly less than 
ten percent of all schools serviced by the program. 

The description of the Corrertive Reading Services 
component as described in the doCTament, Evaluation Desiqn» 
1974-1975, Nonpublic Schools Program #09-^59625 , (Board of 
Education of the City of New York, Office of Educational 
Evaluation, July, 1974), constituted a guide for these 
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evaluative observations • The Corrective Reading Services 



component was described as follows % 

**Appro>:imately 15,180 pupils will be served by this 
component. Licensed Board of Education teachers will 
be assigned to conduct corrective reading sessions for 
small groups of children in the nonpublic schools. 
Standardized diagnostic reading tests will be administered. 
From the iccults of these tests, the corrective reading 
teachers will diagnose the needs of the children and 
prescrilje individualized programs to meet these needs* 
The corrective reading classes will be visited by field 
supervisors and the coordinator acting as resource 
reading specialists to aid and supervise the corrective 
reading teachers. Teaching approaches will be varied 
and materials of instruction will be geared to meet the 
needs of the pupils-" 

During each observation visits tvx procedures were 
followed: a) the principal of the school was inv^ited to 
discuss the program with the evaluatori b) actual classroom 
situations were compared with the above description of what 
was to be taking place. In addition, interviews were held with 
the coordinator, two field supervisors, the teachers and 
par.^prof essionals in the schools visited. One training session, 
conducted by a field supervisor for a small group of teachersi 
was observed* 



REAPING ACHIEVEMENT BESULTS 



Objective s To determine whether as a result of partici- 
pation in the Corrective Reading component in the Non-- 
public schools program^ the reading achievement scores 
of the students will show a statistically significant 
improvement, using the real postteat score and the antici- 
pated posttest score. 

The evaluation design for grades two to twelve, prescribed 
the statistical technique of analysis of variance for repeated 
measures to compare real posttest scores with anticipatGd post-- 
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test scores. In addition, since the pupil participants may 
have received services provided by other supportive components, 
the same analysis of variance design was used to determine 
whether the various supportive components had contributed to 
reading achievement* Consequently^ analyses per grade were 
to be conducted for each of the five reading achievement tests 
administered in the program using the following supportive 
component categoriesi (1) Corrective Reading onlyi (2) Correc 
tive Reading and Clinical Guidance i (3) Corrective Reading 
and Speech Therapy | (4) Corrective Reading and Honework Helper i 
(5) Corrective Reading and two or more other supportive ccmpo- 
nents. The final data analysis was conducted on four instead 
of five supportive component categories because the category 
•Corrective Reading and Homework Helper* involved a very small 
number of pupils with some grade levels having einpty cells. 

The evaluation design for grade one required that the 
real posttest scores be compared with the pretest scores instead 
of with the anticipated posttest scores since these pupils had 
not been in school long enough to develop a predicted post- 
test score . 

The statistical analyses of reading achievement were 
to be conducted on all the pupil ir^articipants of the program* 
The standardized reading achievement tests selected were admin- 
istered according to pupil achieveitent level within a grade • 
The tests administered werei Grade One - Metropolitan Reading 
Readiness Test or Stanford Achievement Test Level I i Grade 
Two » Stanford Achievemnt Test Level I| Grade Three - Stanford 
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Achievement Test Level I or Stanford Diagnostic Test Level If 
Grade Four - Stanford Diagnostic Test Level li Grades Five 
to Eight - Stanford Diagnostic Test Level I or Stanford Diagnosti 
Test Level III Grades Nine to Twelve - Iowa Silent Reading 
Test Level II . 

The Reading Comprehension score was used in the statist- 
tical analyses of all the tests with the exception of the Metro- 
politan Reading Readiness Test for which the Total reading score 
was used. The Total Reading Score was analyaed in raw score 
form whereas the scores of the other four tests were analyned 
in grade equivalent form. The testing schedule for the school 
year 1974-75 consisted of the preprogram measure being admin-- 
istered in the fall of 1974 and the postprogram measure being 
administered in the spring of 1975, For students who continued 
in the program from the previous year, the posttest score of 
the year 1973-1974 was used as the pretest score for the year 
1974-75. 

An addendum to the evaluation design was included to con- 
sider the impact or contribution of parmprofessional supportive 
assistance to pupil reading achievement. This addendum was con- 
tained in a letter sent by Mr, Wayne V/illiams (Off ice of Evalu- 
ation) to Mr. Leo V^. Rausch (N.Y. State Education Pppartmant) ^ 
dated July 25 ^ 1974, stating that the above described question 
would be analysed "where such services are deemed to be continuou 
and substantial ^.throughout the academic year,*** The evaluative 
procedures to be utilized involved a comparison of the data 
collerted with the specified criteria of "continuous" and "sub- 
stantial" services. 

*See "Evaluation Design" cited on page 4 of this report. 
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Chapter III 
FINDINGS 

The ti7C bacic evaluation objeetives investigated in 
this report weres r) the extent to which the Corrective 
Reading Services component had been implemented in accordance 
with funding proposal guidelines, and b) whether pupil reading 
achievement^ as measured by standardized tests* improved 
significantly over the school year 1974-1975 • 

I MPLEMENT AT I ON 

Selection and Testing Procedures 

Special efforts were made to determine if eligibility 
lists were being adhered to. Results of this inguiry were 
positive. Further^ the field supervisors regularly checked 
on the accuracy of student registers* These student lists 
were up-to-date at the time of the evaluative visits* The 
total number of the students in the programi in all schools, 
had originally been estimated at 15,100. Eventually, the number 

reduced to 13, 769, This reduction was due to requests 
from a number of schools for more concentrated reading services 
for smaller numbers of children. 

The standardized reading tests required for diagnostic 
and evaluative purposes were adr listsred on schedule and in 
accordance with proposal guidelines.. Pupil tests were hand-- 
scored by the corrective reading teachers themselves, upon 
the recommendation of the previous evaluator, in order to 
save time and money. In the opinion of the current evaluators, 
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economies pertaining to scoring time and scoring costs, while 
important considerations, are only secondary to the accuracy 
criterion essential for valid diagnosis and valid evaluation. 
Supervision of the Program 

The coordinator of the program was easily accessible 
for evaluative conferences and provided all neceBsary records 
of the Corrective Reading Services component coordinator 
fulfilled the function of resource reading specialist in nunier- 
ous ways, including monthly visits to the schools to observe 
teachers, establishing a resource center consisting of books 
and materials used in the program, and holding conferences 
for groups of teachers. The coordinator provided knowledgeable 
and sympathetic professional leadership for the teachers and 
field supervisors as well as a smooth and extensive communica- 
tion system with all program personnel and those in related 
supportive funrtion® 

The field supervisors were readily available when needed. 
Their visits were noted regularly on the Title I personnel 
attendance sheets of the schools observed* Immediate assistance 
was available for teachers tta^ough the office of the coordinator 
where telephone contact was possible before, during, and aft^i^r 
the school day. 

The supervisors conducted local, on-going, in-service 
training which supplemented the training sessions conducted 
periodically by the coordinator for all teachers of the program. 
This training was not stratified according to experience of the 
teachers, as recommended in the previous evaluation report. 

13 
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Traii\ing sessions appeared to be deterrained worm ^ geography 
than by e^cperience level, a fart which was quite prartieali 
and certninly not deleterious to the utility of the sessions. 

The supervisors, in general, were an effective unit 
within the total prograin and deTOnetrated e^^erience, knowledge,, 
and sensitivity to ':he need.^ of children and teachers. 

An assistant to the coordinator was assigned in coniplianco 
with the recommendation of the previous evaluation report, to 
v/ork under the eupervision of the coordinator # The assistant 

to the coordinator directed the acquisition and delivery of 

I' 

instructional mater iale for the schools in the program, which 
uadoubtedly contributed to the high efficiency of the program* 
T.-£.chers 

In the sample of 20 ischools visitedj 23 teachers were 
observed. These teachers were all licensed by the New York 
City 'Board of Iducation* A spot check of the coordinator's ^ 
records indicated that copies of the teachors* licenses were on 
file. All the teachers visited had had public school teaching 
experience prior to entering the Corrective Reading program. 
The education levels varied, with 16 of the 23 teachers inter-- 
viewed holding a masters degree. All the teachers had completed 
appropriate levels of course work in the teaching of reading. 

The teachers, in general, were pleasant, professional, 
and notably positive in attitude in dealing with students. 
They worked tactfully and cooperatiivly in dealing with the 
principals and other teachers of the host schools. Principals 
were generally satisfied with the level of performance of the 
teachers of the program. 14 
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Instructional Program 

Instructional time varied from one school to another. 
Classes ranged In length from 45 to 60 minutes. The large 
niajority of students met twice weelcly for their Corrective 
Reading classes. 

The instructional irethods used by each teacher were 
extremely variod* Fundamentally, the teaching was geared to 
meeting the needs of individuals # The results of student 
testing were used to provide diagnosis of tlie needs of the 
children. Teachers prescribed individualized reading 
programs as called for in the funding proposal. Teachers 
maintained current files on the progress of individual children, 
children ymre rewarded positively for their accomplishanents , 
both small and large. 

Teachers devoted time to word identification and 
vocabulary development. Skills were developed toth in group 
and in individual settings. Application was made of phonics 
analysis in the word identification process , Special attention 
was given to development of vocabulary which was related to 
other subject areas. Cort^rehension skills were similarly devel- 
oped. Students were trained in recognition of main ideas, 
drawing inferences ^ and discriminating between fact and opinion 
in written material. Time was also devoted by the teachers to 
sequencing of ideas in a story and to the importance of punctuation * 

Work-study habits were emphasized* Students were taught 
Ihe organization of a book, and the use of each of its various 
parts • They were taught to locate information and to follow 
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printed directions. Scanning and sKimming of textual materials 
were also taught. 

In acTOrdance with a reconunendation contained in the 
previous year's evaluation report^ first grade classroorn teachers 
referred pupils in need of additional readiness ei^erience to 
the corrective reading teachers for formal diagnosis and prescriptiVQ 
readiness experiences. 

Paraprofessionals were not present in the majority of 
the classrooms observed. Where they were in attendance* they 
provided useful supportive services for the teachers^ performing 
instructional tasKs as assigned by the teachers* as well as 
a number of purely nechanical and clerical details* which 
thus provided the teachers more time for instruction i Teachers 
and supervisors provided on the job training for the paraprof ession- 
als. In accordance with a reTOim^ndat ion contained in the previous 
year's evaluation, the coordinator also organiEed training sessions 
for paraprofessionals upon request by individual local school 
districts.^ 

Materials and Facilities 

There were abundant printed materials available to the 
classes. Books in paper and hard-cover editions, as well 
as e^endable materials were constantly being added to the ^ 
already adequate libraries in each of the classrooms* Audio ^ 
and visual-materials had good distribution throughout the 
schools P Most schools were equipped with the followings tape 
recorder. Language Master, Microfiehe, and Rexograph machine. 
Since the students were eager to use the reading machines, 
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teachors were able to use the madiines as an additional means 

of revard. In no case was the use of machines subistituted for 
the basic function of the teachor. 

In the limited time spent in each s<iiool evaluationf 
it was noted that teachers showed some preference for one 
machine over another. Different machines had greater utility 
for different teachers. 

Facilities provided by the host schools -vrere generally 
good. In cases where the rooms were small, they nevertheless 
rnpre^.cnted more than a fair share of the school's limited 
reEOurces. 
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READING ACHIEVEHENT RESULTS 

The Corrective Reading Services componertt was designed 
to achieve a statistically sign ficant increase in pupil reading 
achievement over the period of the school year 1974-1975, A 
twcway analysis of variance for repeated measures was used 
to test the significance of aif f oreiices between real and antici- 
pated pcsttest scores within the four component categories of i 
Corrective Reading i Corrective Reading and Clinical Guidance j 
Corrective Readiiig and Speech Therapy i and Corrective Reading 
and Two or More Supportive Services Components. 

Examination of the analysis of variance results presented 
in Table I revealed highly significant differences between real 
and anticipatGd posttest reading comprehension scores at all grade 
levels with the exception of grades ten and twelve. (See also 
Appendix A for MIR tables*) Since the analysis of variance 
computed was a two-way design, the significant mean differences 
reported between real and posttest scores occurred within all 

of the four component categories utlliaed in the analysis . 

.Mean yains between pretest and posttest scores were 
obtained by 12 out of 18 grade-test type categories ranging 
from six months to IS months for the school year. Ten of the 
12 grade levels involved reported mean gains of seven months 
or more thus earning exemplary program status. The exemplary 
program status was calculated to be seven months gain for seven 
months of program treatment , namely, the duration between pre- 
test and posttest administrations. At grade one on the 
Metropolitan Readiness Test the mean was 40.0 raw score points 
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Table I 

tolysis of Virianee of Reading Aehiivefflint 
Uilni Rml Versus Anticipated Posttest Scoris 

















Omde 


Tilt 


K 


Sourcfi 


Mean Squares 


df 


r Ratio 


One 


MitropQlltin 
Hiidiness Test 


416 


Friteit ve, Posttest 
Interiction 


2356, 6€2 
4,492 


1 

3 


31«>,77l*M 

a.9i4«** 


One 


Stanford 

Acniivsneni iisi 
PriMry Level 1 


143 


Pretfit vs, Posttest 
Interaction 


30.640 
,202 


1 

3 


223,629W* 
Ml 




Btinford 

AcniiV€inini iBsl 
Priiiry Levil I 


1773 


Rail vs. totielpitid 
IntiraQtien 


83§.@D9 
a, 224 


1 

3 


2051,131*** 
S,47S**» 




Stanford 

Achieveient Test 
Primary Level I 


691 

i 

f i' 

i 


Rial vs, Anticipatid 
Interaction 


69.310 
0.550 


I 
3 


198.736*** 
1,519 


llsrM 


Stanford 

Dltfgnostie Test 
Level I 


im 


Rial vii'^Aiiticipatid 
Intiractloh 


72,348 
,133 


1 
3 


502,430*** 
,928 


Four 


Stanford 
Dlapostlc Test 
Level 1 


1833 


Real vs, Anticipated 
Interaction 


22,468 
.S20 


1 

3 


110.141*** 
2,047 


Five 


Stanford 
Diapostlc Test 
Level I 


867 


Real n. Anticipated 
Interaction 


12,712 
0,731 


1 

3 


5B,M5**« 
3.38$* 


Five 


Stanford 
Dlignoetie Test 
Level U 


941 


Real vs, Anticipated 
Intirietion 


190,088 
,289 


1 

J 


410.i4S*«» 

0,S24 



Hote 1; Interaction referi to the coinblned effictg of sonponent categdrles, Corrietlve Readiiig only, 
Corrective Readlni and CUnlcit Guidince, Oorrietive Rudlng ind Speech ^eripy, ^Freetlve 
Reading and Two or More Supportive Cooif anenti, and Mil vi, tetlelpated Poittsst seorii, 
Kcte 2 1 Analysis of Vnflance for Orade One involved Frettst vs. Politest scores rithir thin Reil vs, 
9^ Anticipatid Poittest Soorei, Interiction for this gride refirrtd to the eoiMnid iffeets of 
^he above described coniponent categpries and fteteit vs, Posttest icoriei 



Me I (cont.) 



Grade 


Test 


N 


Smireg 


Mean Squarei 


df 


F Ratio 


Six 


Diflgnostle Teit 
Level 1 


144 


Rflat VI. Antlelnated 
IntiPiction 


6 374 

ai3 


1 

3 


U 301*** 
.431 


Six 


Diapoitic Test 
Uvfl il 




Interaction 


?fl3 flBI 

£tUo • DDI 

1,902 


1 
3 


406 I33**'li 
3.805** 




Diagnostic Test 
Level I 


inn 


Intifictlon 


,156 


1 

3 


.591 




Diapoitic Test 
Level 11 




Intiraction 


1.161 


1 
I 

3 


AUG iO^Q^^^ 

1.309 




Stanfnfd 

Diagnostic test 
Level I 


?1 

& A 


Interaction 


Ho value eould be computed 
due to empty calls for two 
component categoriis, 




§tanf ftffl 

Diagnostic Test 
Level II 




Intiraction 


54.719 
.552 


1 
3 


40,721*** 
.411 


Nine 


Iowa Silent 
Rcatllnff Test 


27B 


Real vs. Anticipated 
Interaction 


45.951 
2,118 


1 
3 


35.687*** 
1,645 


Ten 


km Silent 
ntadlnff TcRt 


1G7 


Real vSi Anticipated 
IntfriCtign 


3.915 
.554 


1 

3 


3.762 

,532 


K] even 


Iowa Silent 
Heading Tost 


10 


Riil vs, Anticipated 
Int^rflGtlon 


14,582 
.960 


1 

3 ^ 


11.055** 
.728 




Iowa Bllint 
Heading Test 


M 


Real ve, Antleipatid 
Interaction 


3,332 
.881 


1 

3 


3,390 
1.040 



♦♦♦Significant beyond the ,0()1 level, 

♦♦Slinlflcant bcynnd the ,01 level, 

^♦Sijniificant beyond the ,05 lavel, 
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corresponding to a letter rating gain from E to D level. 

Significant F ratios for the Interaction factor reported 
in Table I for the following yrade levels* one (Metropolitan 
Headiness Test)* two (Stanford Reading Achievement Test), five 
(Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test Level I) and six (Stanford 
Diagnostic Reading Test Level II), BUggested the need for 
further analysis of the mean differences involved* The Inter- 
action factor comprised the product of mean diffei^ences of com- 
ponent categories and the mean differences between real and 
anticipated poattest scores for the same component categorioF:* 
within a particular test-type-grade level. The Scheff/ .^ost 
Hoc Test of Mean Differences was lued to investigate the signifi 
cance of the mean differences between four component categories. 
The results are reported in Table II . 

A comparison of the component category means for antici- 
pated and real posttest scores with computed Scheffe values 
revealed no consistent pattern of differences between the com- 
ponents at the four grade levels involved, The specific vari- 
ations obtained are presented within grade levels. Grades One 
and T\ro (1) The com.ponents. Corrective Reading Only (CR)^ 
Corrective Reading and Clinical Guidance (raCG), and Corrective 
Heading and Speech Therapy (CRST), entered the program at com^ 
parable levels. ^as demonstrated by the anticipated posttest 
means i (2)^ On the real posttest, CR scored significantly 
higher than CROC and Corrective Reading and Two or More Condon— 
ents (CR&TorM). (3) CRST scored the second highest among the 
components on the real posttest at grade levels one and two and 
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Tatle II 

Coi^uted Scheffe Valufs for Co^onent Anticipated and Rial Posttest MsMi Per Gride and Te.^t Typs 



Grade 
and 
Test Type 



Grade toe fflT 



Grade Two SMT 



Grade Five SDET 
Livfl I 

Grade SIk SIBT 
Level II 



Mean 

Type 



Anticipated 
Real 

Antielpated 
Real 

Anticipated 
Rill 

Anticipated 
Real 



CMPOlffl CAUGCRffiS 



Correctlye 

Reading 

Only 



N Mean 



232 20.62 

232 61^,80 

761^ 1.2^1 

76^ 2,35 



3.03 
3.21 



870 3.91 
870 kM 



CorriQtlve 
Riading and 
Clinical 
Guidance 



N Meaii 



67 20.39 

67 58.03 

319 1.23 

319 2.11 



213 
213 

k29 



2.78 
2.99 

3.66 



Corrective 
Riadlng and 
Speech 
Thirapy 



N Mian 



69 2LhS 

69 63.29 

350' 1.15 

350 2.2li 



33 
83 

132 
132 



2.83 
3,16 

3.68 
i^.32 



Corrictive 
Riading And 
Two or Mori 
Supportive 
Coiponents 

1 Mean 



19.27 
W ^6.02 

Ito 1,06 

3^+0 2.13 



131 
131 

178 
178 



2.70 
2.79 

3,76 
km 



Schiff:? \faluei 



Levelg 
001 .01 



5.80 !+.B5 



.183 
.216 



.153 
.180 



.260 ,217 
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significantly higher than OTCG and ^&TorM) at grade one. 
Grades Five and Six (1) The con^onents , C^, CKOG, and CRST 
did not enter the program at comparable levels as demonstrated 
by the anticipated posttest means, with the CR component scoring 
significantly higher than the ffiOG and CRST components. (2) On 
the real posttest, TO scored significantly higher than CRCG, 
and ro&TorM components t (3) CR scored significantly higher 
on the real posttest than CRST at grade siK, whereas CRST 
scored significantly higher than ffi at grade five. 

A criterion reference analysis was conducted on grade 
one scores on the Metropolitan Readiness Test* The selected 
criterion required that 95 per cent of the population involved 
would increase from a D or E rating on the pretest to the ne^ 
'hlrghest letter rating on the posttest* An examination of the 
data revealed that the Corrective Reading Services component 
scored far beyond criterion expectations. Specifically, the 
population ^ras comprised of 416 pupils, 373 (89,7%) scoring 

- an E rating and 43 (10 ,3%) scoring a D rating^^on the pretest.. ^ 

The posttest scores showed 402 out of the total 416 pupils, 
that is, 96.6% of the population, improving in reading achieve^ 
ment to the e>ctent of moving up one or more letter ratings. 
The pupils moved to either D, C, B or A ratings. The fact that 
Grade One data analysis, whether norm referenced or criterion 
referenced, showed sizeable achievement gains, forebodes well 
for the future . 

Concerning the effect or Impact of paraprof essional 
supportive services upon pupil achievement, several complic- 
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ations were exi^erienced , Analysis of the data indicated that 
only 32.2 per cent of the prograitt pupils had been in classes 
serviced by paraprof essionals . Further, in these classes ^ 
vide variations in terms of type and degree of paraprofessional 
assistance rendered were recorded. Some paraprof essiorals 
provided individual tutorial instruction as well as clerical 
supportive services for the teacher ^ whereas soine paraprof es ionals 
were engaged almost sxclusivoly in clerical supportive assign- 
ments* Consequently the reported paraprof esfriQnal assistance 
in the Corrective Reading Services component was evaluated 
to be neither "continuous" nor "substantial". 
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Chapter IV 

Sm^'IARY OF >IKrOR FINDINGS, CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMENDATICMS 
Kaior FindincTK 

1. In considering the implementation aspects of the program, 
it vras found that the program \rac trell within the limits estab'- 
lishod by the funding proposal. The instructional program 
observed was of high quality. Standards irere clearly stated 
and the administrative and supervisory staff v/orked closely 
with the teachers and paraprof esssionals of the Corrective Read- 
ing Services component to provide an exemplary reading program. 
Some of the principal implementation findings v/erei 
There was a highly individualiEedi diagnostic- 
prescriptive model of instruction in the area of corrective 
reading. This individualized instruction tooV- place in a 
setting of uniformly small groups of studeiits* 

B. There \mrm efficient pror ^dures for the supervision 
of teachers. 

C, The tftacher training program was eKCellent, This 
program of training included guest speakers v/hose talks broadened 
the outlook of teachers to include related areas such as linguist 
English as a second language, language development, learning 
disabilities^ and other topics related to the central theme 

of reading. 

Abundant, new, and exciting materials \rere constant- 
ly being added to the classroom libraries. 

E. The coordinator had established an effertive 
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system of communication between the coordinator's office 
and porsonnei in the Corrective Reading Services program. 

F. Teachers were free to use many methods in their 
work v/ith children* They were encouraged to adapt themeelveo 
to the needs of pupils. 

C, Teachers used a system of frequent rewards for 
the children, thus developing in them an evident like 

for reading* 

2. Cut standing results in the area of reading achievement 
characterised the pupils in the Corrective Reading Services 
component^ thereby meriting ej^emplary program status, 

A. Comparisons beti^/een anticipated posttest scores 
on standardized reading tests showed pupil achievement to be 
significantly higher than anticipated for all grades with the 
eKception of grades 10 and 12* 

n. Mean gains from pretest to posttest exceeded seven 
months or more, for IC out of 18 grade-test type categories* 

C* Comparisons between component anticipated and real 
pCHttest means with computed Scheffe values revealed tha absence 
of any consistent pattern of significant gain for any component 
category. 

D, The. irrogram achieved above the seierted criterion 
level for grade one on the Metropolitan Readiness test. 

E, Paraprofessional s*Qpportive services were administered 
to only one-third of the pupil population* Wide variations 

in terms of type and degree of services renderedi resulted 
in the evaluation that the services were neither "continuous" 
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nor " subst ant i al " * 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

The Corrective Reading Services component of the 
Nonpublic School umbrella program attempted to improve 
the reading achiovement level of educationally deprived 
pupils in grades one through twelve, 

Invept igation of the extent to which the component 
program had been implemented according to proposal guidelines 
revealed a high degree of correspondence while the area of 
pupil achievement in reading revealed outstanding performance 
on the whole^ the only exception being grades 10 and 12 • 

The following recommendations are designed to endorse 
the positive features already in operation and to suggest 
changes for features or practices that are considered queRtion- 
able . 

1, Because of the program's observed instructional 
effectiveness and outstanding pupil achievement in reading, 
the Corrective Reading Services component of the Nonpublic 
School program should be recycled for the 1975-1976 school 
year . 

2. Lxpand and expend the program to include the 
Title I eligible pupils currently excluded, 

3* Expenditures for materials and supplies should be 
continued at the proportional levels observed in the operation 
of the program during the 1974-1975 school year. 

4* The major function of the assis'^ant to the coordi- 
nator was the distribution of educational supplies and equip- 
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ment * Continuation of this position would insure efficient 
distribution eFpential to the conduct of a sound educational 
program. 

5* Teacher preferences si.auld be considered with 
regard to the selection of equipment to be allocated to 
a particular school* 

6. Pupil achievement on standardized tests to be 
machine rather than hand scored by program personnel in order 
to minimise scoring errors and to maintain objective assessment 
procedures . 
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CORRECTIVE READING SERVICES IN NONPUBLIC SCHOOLS ESEA TITLE I 19744975 

Function No. 09-59626 

Use Table 30A, for Historljjl RieressiQfi Design (i-Step Fornmli) for Riading (English); Math (£n|llih); Riadin| (Non» 
English)' Math (Non^English) * 

30A| Standardizid Tut RisulEs. 

In thi Tabli beloWj inEer the riqUiSEed inforinition about the teats usd to evaluate the effectivinesi of roajor 
project cofiiponerics/actlvitiis In achieving desired obJecEiveii Thii forin riqytras inaans obtainid from icoris 
in thi form of grade equivalint units aa procissed by thi 6 step forffiula (lie Dti^Tlct Evaluator-s Handbook of 
Sglaeted Eviliiatipn PrQcedures , p, 4549)# Before cojDpliting this tabli, riid ill footnotai. AEtach idditional 
iheeEe if necessary* 




1/ Identify ths test used and yiar of publication IM-M^ CAT-70j etgj* 
2/ Total numbir of participants in the activity, 

3/ Identify the participants by specific grade level (iig., grade fradi 5)i Where several |rades are combined j enter 

thi last two digits of the componpnt codei 
4/ Total number of participants included in the pre and pbsttest calculationSi 
5/ Specify level of statistical signifieance obtainid (gig., p ^ .05; piiOD* 
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CORRECTIVE READING SERVICES IN NONPUBLICSCHOOLS ESEA TITLE I 1974^1975 



Punction No. 09-59625 

Usg Table 30A. for Historical Rgareasion DesiBn (S-SEap Formula) for Reading (Engliih) ; Math (E£i|lish) ; Reading (Non- 
English)! Math (Non-English), 

30A, Standardized Test Risults. 

In the Table below, enter the riquested inforniation about the tists ussd to evaluate thi effectiveness of major jJij 
project coiiiponsnts/activities in achieving desitid objectivis, This form requires means obtained from scoris — ' 
in the forn of gradi equivalent units as procissgd by the 6 step formula (sea Diilrjet Evaluacor's Handbook of 
Selected Evfllua ticin Irocedures , p. 45-49), Before corapletini this tabUp read all footnotes, Attach additional 
sheecs if necessary i 



Coniponent 
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TiSt 
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Pre 
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Predicted 
Postcesc 
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Statisti 
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iignif- 
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Post 
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Date 
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1/ Identify the test used and year of publication (ffiT-SSj CAT ^70, etc,)* 
ii Total nufiiber of participants in tha activityi 

3/Jdentify the participantg by specific gradi Uvil (e*|., grade 3, grade 5). Wheri ssveral grades are combined, enter 

the last two digits of ths component coda, 
4/ Tocil nuniher of participants includid in the pre and poetteat calculacions, 
5/ Spicify igvol of statistical significance obtained (e.g.j p < ,05; pi. 01), 
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Function No, 09-59626 

Uai TabU 30A, for Historical ReEre sslon Design (S-Step FormLila) for Reading (Engliih); Math (IniUsh); Riading (Non- 
Engliih); Mith (Non-English), 

30A, StandardiEid Tiat Rasults. 

In the Table below, inter the rquested infomtion about tbi tists ussd to ivaluati the effectivenasa of major 
project coinponents/activities in achieving disird objictivis, This foriji requires means obtained from scores 
in the forni of grade equivalent units a.^ processed by the 6 stip foriTiula (aee District Evaluator's H andbook oj 
Siketed Evaluation PrQCidures ^ p* 45-49). Bafori cooipletin| this table, read all footnotei? Attach additional 
sheets if necessary. 
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II Identify the test used and year of publication (MAT-58j CAT-70, iteJ, 
2/ Total number of participants in thi activity* 

3/ Identify the participants by specific grade level (ipg,| grade i, grade 5), Where aeveral |rades are coiDbinadj enter 

the last two digits of the component code. 
4/ Total nuinbir of participants includid in the pre and posttest calculationSi 
3/ Specify livel of statistical lignificanci obtainid (i.gij p 1 ,05; pi. 01), 
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